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FOREWORD. 


In the pages that follow I have endea¬ 
voured to review briefly the Vali Episode 
in the Ramayana. It is as an humble 
student of the Ramayana that I approach this 
subject. The Sanskrit of Valmiki to which 
references are made is quoted in original, first 
in the Devanagari and then in the Telugu 
characters also, the English rendering of the 
same being given in the metrical language of 
Ralph T. H. Griffith. My thankful acknow¬ 
ledgments are due to Messrs. E. J. Lazarus 
& Co., Benares for the kind permission they 
hav^e given me to use the rendering. In now 
submitting this to the public, I venture to 
crave their kind and indulgent treatment. 
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THK VALI KP1S013E 

IN THE R4MAYANx\ 


The Ramayana is the Fountain of the 
moral wealth of India. The author Valmiki 
speaks of the hero Sri Rama in language at 
once simple and grand, eloquent and instructive. 
Verily has it been said: — 

^ to ^m ii 

II 

^^rB^r'Tr»^5b^'qro7y°.^o ($5cn>‘S )si$^ 1! 

ir>sSo7r ?\^I 
tr>^c«or355bs5-8j6,^ II 

‘‘Where breathes the man can listen to the strain 
That flows in music from Valmiki’s tongue, 

Nor feel his feet the path of bliss attain 
When Rama’s glory by the saint is sung? ” 



‘ ‘Tile stream Raiiiayana leaves its sacred fount 
The vhole wide world from sin and stain to free. 
The Prince of hermits is the parent mount, 

The lordl^^ Rama is the darling sea.” 

The Vali episode in the Ramayana offers a 
puzzle. The sterling character of Sri Rama is 
too pure to bear a stigma in this or any other 
respect, too sacred for any blemish to soil it. 
It is a character ideal yet practical, virtue its 
base, truth its trunk and unfading eternal glory 
its crown. Centuries after centuries have gone 
by, bearing unequivocal testimony to the ele¬ 
vating and ennobling nature of its influence in 
life; yet is it still fresh in vigor and pure in 
quality for the benefit of mankind. 

The general reader is sometimes carried 
away by the arraignment of Rama’s conduct 
Vali gives utterance to at his fall, without 
realizing the full significance of the situation, 
and rnsLuy a mind at the first sight is misled: it 
is not without apology that I now approach the 
subject. i\Iy knowledge is limited; my scope of 
ubservatiuii short. In venturing upon this field 
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I reverently invoke the blessings of the Power 
Infinite to vouchsafe unto me His Mercy and 
purify my mind and lead me aright; and at the 
same time I earnestly seek the good wishes of 
the sympathetic and unbiased student of the 
Ramayana. 

Rama in the forest is an example of un¬ 
paralleled devotion to dut3^ He gives up the 
royal state, his birth-right, freely renounces the 
comforts of the purple and the charms of wealth, 
liixur3^ and power, and submits himself cheer¬ 
fully to a life of privation and danger in the 
woods but to prove his father’s word. Nature 
exhults in this instance of self-sacrifice; the 
world benefits by it. When Rama is encamped 
on the Godavari, Ravaiia, the mighty Overlord 
of the race of Rakshasas in the sea-girt continent 
of Ivanka, manages by guile to lead him away 
with Lakshniana, his brother, in quest of proffer¬ 
ed game and, in their absence, drops in at their 
hermitage and carries off Sitha, Rama’s Royal 
spouse, who, true to her I/ord, spurns his base 
overtures of love, baffles his guile and maintains 
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her character unsullied in spite of torture and 
threats. Rama kills the game and returns but 
finds her missing; and overcome by grief starts 
out with his brother to ascertain her where¬ 
abouts. Wide and careful their search on the 
regions of the Godavar^^ and the neighbourhood, 
yet fruitless. Rama the sympathetic friend of 
Creation is now immersed in sorrow. A response 
conies from Nature. The deer in the woods look 
up, catch his e^-e and point out the direction in 
which Ravaiia fled with Sitha. Their ‘ hlute 
expressive influence’, sets him on the right 
track. He follows and comes by Jatayu, the 
vulture king who, hearing Sitha’s piteous cries 
as she was carried away b}^ the gaiut ravisher, 
had interposed, engaged him in battle and had 
fought and bled; he is in his last moments. 
Rama learns from him that it is Ravana who 
has carried Sitha away; Jatayu is able to say 
no more for his eye-sight now gets dim; he is 
gasping for breath; he soon expires, a martyr 
in Rama’s cause. Rama cremates the corpse and 
offers libations to the departed soul, and resumes 
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liis search for Sitlia. In the course of his wander¬ 
ings he meets Kabandha, a monster in form, 
who threatens but is soon overcome. Kabandha, 
re-generated by Rama’s might, mentions to him 
of Sugriva, a Vanar chief, as one worthy of his 
favour. Sugriva resided on a hill known as 
Rishyamuka near the Pampa’s waves. A valiant 
and dignified soul, he was yet sad and forlorn, 
ser\’'cd b}^ but four faithful vanar comrades in 
his distressful and gloomy life. His elder brother, 
Vali, had expelled him from Kishkindha, their 
kingdom, retaining for himself his spouse Ruma. 
Sugriva, meek, true and strong could be expected 
to be of some help to the hero in his search for 
Sitha. Rama at once sets out following the path 
described by Kabandha and gains the shores of 
lake Panipa at the base of Rishyamuka. Sugriva 
spies the royal brothers from his mountain lodge 
and at first takes alarm lest they might be spies 
of Vali, his dreaded foe: but wise Hanuman 
cheers him up, advises patience, goes forth and 
meets them, ascertains their story and, announ¬ 
cing himself as envoy from Sugriva, tells them 
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that Sugriva is desirous of associating himself 
in league with them. This is welcome news: and 
Rama with his brother goes with Hanuman 
past Rish^'amuka to the Mala^^a Hill. There 
Hanuman points Rama out to Sugriva and tells 
him [that he is the eldest-born of the King 
Dasaratha of Ayodhya and the glory of the 
ancient Royal line of Ikshwaku, now in the woods 
for a time, but to save his father’s word to his 
step-mother, true to duty’s path, and is followed 
by his faithful younger brother Lakshmana: 
Rama is now in quest of his Royal Queen, Sitha, 
whom Ravaiia has carried away by stealth, and is 
going about to trace out and punish that mis¬ 
creant- Sugriva at once stretches out his right 
hand and earnestly beseeches Rama to accept his 
proffered alliance and Rama readily yet delibera¬ 
tely grants this request. Their league thus 
cemented, Rama listens to sugriva’s sad tale and 
vows the destruction of Vali the evil-doer. Sugri¬ 
va ill gratitude thanks Rama and, assured of his 
strength, marches out to the gates of Kislikindha 
and calls out to Vali, who issues forth. A duel 
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ensues. Sugriva is worsted and put to flight. 
Yet Rama takes no steps. This is because he 
finds both the combatants quite alike in form, 
shape, size, color and features, hardly disting¬ 
uishable each from the other; nor had Rama 
been apprised of this fact before. He, however, 
comforts Sugriva, marks him with a garland of 
forest flowers and with this recognition sends 
him out once again. Sugriva speeds forth and 
offers a sharp challenge to his inveterate foe. 
Vali now springs on his feet, determind this time 
t(^ annihilate Sugriva. His wife Tara interposes, 
requests him to pause and think before he takes 
angry leap, counsels patience and truce and 
reconciliation, but in vain. Vali is obstinate and 
in his ire and fury heeds not her wise words and 
wearing this time the golden pendant necklace, 
the gift of his sire Indra, the King of the Celes¬ 
tials, sallies forth and closes with Sugriva in 
deadly combat. Sugriva fights hard; yet is 
sore pressed in the field and reduced to straits. 
Now, seeing Sugriva’s indefensible plight, Rama 
from aside draws his bow and forth flies an 
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unerring sliaft which strikes Vali in the breast 
and at once casts him to the ground. 

Then as Rama and Lakshmana approach, 
Vali turns to Rama and accuses him in terms 
keen and sharp and sarcastic in the fancied con¬ 
viction of the merit of his cause and of injustice 
dune to him: 

He says:— (Vide Kishkindha Kanda; 
canto 17.) 

f3 3 ^: 1 

ii ’.S 

rr% n ^FsrqfR i 
w«ii w TF:ra;«F: ii 
gwr ??[? i 

m. PfR II 

mRT JnR^^^sftT i 
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fm % ^ I 

^ W^fSTOWOT II 

5 IR inq ^ rqTt 3%: 1 

m m jf^^iftf^r 'n^ 11 "<'>. 

^ q^ ^n f< T ^ f ^ I 

^T ^ ’RT II 

H ^ r 7 TO 3 n% ^ I 

TI^T^lftr^ ^Rt II 

# # 

* «= «i= 

^ ^ ^FRWrR ^ I 
3ra ^ ^mr »i^i^ STTII ‘<i 

s!f! 

J55: 

H 5 I 

i-^ =» # 

1?^T wi iiTni^RTOfm.11 

;)^= ^ 

* # ^ 
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# # 

# *:?! # 

^ =^'*F TTsn: ^ I 

wqwftr ^ msf 11^*= 

^nw htt !itiPTT fw • 

^’f ^ 

rWwfpJiTt Frf#r TmfftiRi i 
TO =^T':^Tpp mi m ^%i« I 
TO% %p H»n*RT: ii 

3^'% %SEWTi Ji^tTftnr: i 

grq^'iK^ t tt^r: ^ ^ TOftf fwTO ii 
p[w: »piT ?qRq3f 1 

3Rr%^ kf q^^R^iPirii mx 


’TR ^ P5>to^t5r: i 

^ ^ ^ 
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II 


^ TRW W I 

^r qRR ^sPr %fw5ft¥ji ^ 


csib>5s5^o (55bD2^^o?^«s ^ir°^-:381! 
9 9 


T5^55bs ?rsor3'^S! -C5 '^^2J^73 ^o -^5 |j-o"S I 
;3-?6o'^§^^ K555bcX5b||^ 11 

H K 5 ^£? 53 -ir'S> §'$c«p^ cS 5 b§^ I 


i^p^E'-^rro 'vDr?' Tr>25§^ i 

iT’r’ Xoprr' x5ogj?^-cr®gs;j-®25D'^Kgo ^^ 23:^0 


ir’^6Sj^ l6o[k^rd ?^j5cr«»?<^8 1 

^ ;^o?<wo lj;3S5b ^o c?cr®^:)^53S::^£-Sil 


z3oa6S£S^;T^^ d;5 1 


2r"^ ^^K5;5cn'^5o gS^ ra 8 ?5rr>'^iS>3^^.=5^“5o I 
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'sy 'sy (SSsry n 

jS ^ ' 

^o55b3-'«r'§rfo S«^§o •ST'^So II 

,;5c--StoSH!j3S<3Scaef;g_^i5o'^gs; -iS JSsSr’KeSo I 
«: * * 

»:: *■ ^ 

^Siclr^ s-''r^go e5&-°^go v5 “§^5fT’^ o^l 

^ =» 

* 

l>go § 1 

TT^as::^^^ x5oirs£-^^Tr®J^5:^^Tr®cs5br38 11 

^6 r>5 c*o3-u)l^?5’'ro 7;r®"^£- zjoS6’55^'er” I 

_£)S Q ' Q 

^ 

-^So^^ 11 

^ ^ 

# =45= 

^.^.'Dgo -l 55^ ^ ;:5.^ 5'^t';^r3g^ -C5 ?5^s-aoi 
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* * 

* * * 

e)'j?'Tlj?grf ^5 2^07^^ 75s)^_^^7S^ Sj^^sH 

ir®5'c55To »r^§go5ba§^SS~”0 X5£^go c55b-« lr»e>0| 

e525^|^g'5»<^ SSf;5bn?<eS8 II 

* * 

* ^«: # 

^g^$Y^ao)p-'^7T*'53^0 TP’v55bS5^_^7a^ II 

^^'gcS^ §^o -C5 er"o §DKlr^e“e^O I 

sSiIxg'^ Joa^Tj^s^h : 6 sSt^K^% ii 

e)73T®85^ i5o TT’ar* Ir^ TS^gg^o g:)^§'55bo 11 

aS^^gsSb-’TS^ §'^“ 55 oc557-o <3^a 

e)5ig "S s573^e5o "^^60 g)SS^eF^ 55 bc 56 "rr>|! 

^ ^ 

^5cr’'^^ cSSba c^025|55b'^£<d&g 1 

^?p|)55b5^^"5-°s5^ 676 ^^6-5:y^76^^^S 11 
* # # 
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^ cS5b!>>j_ S5^iS 5<36cn> 

\^t$zr>^o ?:>^6o "a^;Sr30 ^5"^ 1 

■^K^'S^'^'} ^ -5:r-p_l3 -^^bo 11 

‘‘What fame, from one thou hast not slain 
In front of battle, canst thou gain, 

Whose secret hand has laid me low 
Wlien madly fighting with my foe! 

From every tongue thy glory rings, 

A scion of a line of kings. 

True to th}’ vows, of noblest race, 

With every gentle gift and grace: 

Whose tender heart for woe can feel, 

And jo3’ ill ever^' creature’s weal: 

W'hose breast with high ambition swells 
Knows dut3^’s claim and ne’er rebels. 

They praise thy ralour, patience, ruth, 

Thy hniiness, self-restraint, and truth* 

Thy hand prepared for sin’s control, 

All virtues of a princely soul. 

I thougiu of all these gifts of thine, 

And glories of an ancient line, 

I set niy Tara’s tears at naught, 



I met Sugriva and we fought. 

O Rama, till this fatal morn 
I held that thou wouldst surely scorn 
To strike me as I fought my foe 
And thought not of a stranger’s blow. 
But now thine evil heart is shown, 

A yawning well with grass o’ergrown. 
Thou wearest virtue’s badge, but guile 
And meanest sin thy soul defile. 

I took thee not for treacherous fire, 

A sinner clad in saint’s attire; 

Nor deemed thou idly wouldst profess 
The show and garb of righteousness. 
In fenced town, in open land, 

Ne’er hast thou suffered at this hand, 
Nor canst of proud contempt complain 
Then wherefore is the guiltless slain! 
My harmless life in woods I lead. 

On forest fruits and roots I feed. 

My foeman in the field I sought, 

And ne’er with thee, O Rama, fouglit. 
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Silver and gold and land provoke 
The fierce attack, tlie robber’s stroke. 
Caiist thou desire this wild retreat, 
The berries and the fruit we eat! 

# # # 

But thou art weak and swift to ire, 
Unstable, slave of each desire. 

Thou tramplest duty in the dust, 

And in thy bow is all thy trust. 

Thou carest naught for noble gain, 
And treatest virtue with disdain, 

^ 

I wronged thee not in W'Ord or deed, 
But by thy deadly dart I bleed. 

^ # 

My skin the holy may not wear. 
Useless to thee my bones and hair, 
Nor may my slaughtered body be 
The food of devotees like thee. 

# 

^ * 



But all tlie wise account it sin 
To touch my bones and hair and skin. 

My flesh they may not eat; and I 
A useless prey, O Rama, die. 

Ill vain my Tara reasoned well, 

On dull deaf ears her counsel fell. 

I scorned her words though sooth and sweet 
And hither rushed my fate to meet. 

* * *- 

Alas! an elephant, in form 
Of Rama, in a maddening storm 
Of passion casting to the ground 
The girth of law that clipped him round, 
Too wildly passionate to feel 
The prick of duty’s guiding steel, 

Has charged me unawares, and dead 
I fall beneath his murderous tread. 

How, stained with this my base defeat. 

How wilt thou dare, where good men meet. 
To speak, when every tongue will blame 
With keen reproach this deed of shame? 
Such hero strength and valour, shown 
Upon the innocent alone, 
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Thou hast not proved in manl}^ strife 
On him who robbed thee of thy wife. 

Hadst thou but fought iu open field 

And met me boldly unconcealed, a 

This day had been thy fate to fall, 

vSlain by this hand, to Yania’s hall. 

# # * 

Sugriva’s foemaii thou hast killed 
And thus his heart's desire fulfilled: 

But, Rama, hadst thou sought me first, 

And told the hope thy soul has nursed, 

That very day had I restored 
The hlaithil lady to her lord; 

And, binding Ravan wdth a chain, 

Had laid him at thy feet unslain. 

Yea, were she sunk in deepest hell, 

Or whelmed beneath the ocean’s sw'ell, 

I would have followed on her track, 

And brought the rescued lady back,” 

The fire and fury of Vali and his excite¬ 
ment and rage are mostly responsible for thii- 
impeachment of Rama. It is noticeable tha 
throughout his speech, this Vaiiar King sa}': 
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nothing for himself about Ruma, Sugriva’s 
spouse whom he has ravished. Selfishness, 
boast and sarcasm apart, divested of its ornate 
diction, Vali’s argument is mainly four-fold. 

(i). Vali finds fault with Rama for taking 
aim at him unawares, from aside, un¬ 
seen : This is quite unbecoming a hero 
of his stamp, the heir to the Throne 
of Ikshawaku, whose very emblem is 
Dharma. 

(ii) . Vali is innocent; he has done no harm 

'to Rama: has given no cause for quar¬ 
rel with him: has coveted no land of 
his: nor his wealth: nor sought to 
contest his power. Then, wherefore is 
he slain? 

(iii) . It is to no purpose he is killed. As a 

Vanar, his skin the holy do not wear: 
useless are his bones and hair: nor can 
his flesh be eaten. 

(iv) Rama is selfish. Rama kills him to ful¬ 
fil the desire of Sugriva whose cause he 
espouses for the sake of his own spouse 
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long and close study of the large an¬ 
thropoid apes—the Gorilla, the Chimpanzee 
and the Orang-outang—has satisfied me that 
they possess a soul resembling in some 
degree that of man. By soul I mean a 
mental life characterised by the attributes 
of self-consciousness, conscious personal 
identity, reason, consciousness and the 
higher emotions.’’ 

The Gorillas. 

“It was noticeable that they felt themselves 
apart from their surroundings. They were 
shy and withdrew from the company of 
men. Their ph^^siognomies took on an 
unmistakable look of the melancholy and 
sadness. Evidently they could not bear 
being deprived of their freedom.” 

* # # 

“These characteristics, far from showing 
that the Gorilla is a mere wild animal, 

point strongly to a man-like soul.” 

m ^ 

“The possession of such intense feeling by 
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these ap^ lends considerable weight to the 
theory \\%ich has been so strengthened by 
the discovery of the remains of Pi thee an ^ 
thropns Erectns^’ —^ The apenian walking 
erect’ in Java, of the near ‘relationship of 
the apes to man.” 

^ ^ ^ 

^'The Gorilla certainly takes high rank 
mentall}^ among the apes on account of the- 
way in which he cares for the famil3^ The 
young of his species is near to human 
beings as the characteristics of the wild 
beast are not so fully developed in them.” 

* . # * 

“The Chimpanzee ranks next to the Gorilla 
in human characteristics. I was greatly 
interested to observe that as soon as the 
Chimpanzee was clad in human clothes, 
he became remarkably neat and cleanly in 
his habits.” 

# * 

“Then, the Chimpanzee though a near re¬ 
lative of the Gorilla lives under very 
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different conditions when in the forest. He 
does not lead a family life as the Gorilla 
does, but a troop life and this probabl3* 
makes him more noisy and demonstrative. 
To define the difference of their characteris¬ 
tics in two words, the Gorilla is more melan¬ 
cholic and the Chimpanzee sanguine^ in 
temperament. The latter is made more 
lively by his communal mode of life; while 
the former, living in a more lonely way, 
developes a different temperament. We 
noticed that the Chimpanzees fixed their 
attention on any object for only a short 
time, while the Gorillas concentrated their 
attention and kept it on longer. The 
Chimpanzee was fitful, the Gorilla thought¬ 
ful. The Gorilla resembles the calm slow- 
thinking man of the Northern Races, while 
the Chimpanzee is more like the excitable 
talkative Latin.” 

^ # * 

‘‘We found that both the Chimpanzees and 
the Orangs were fond of ^^ine mixed with 
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water and that it seemed to be good for them. 
They were easily trained by kindness and 
most teachable.” 

‘^They were taught to sit at table and sat in 
orderly fashion. The Chimpanzee Mortiz 
and the Orangs Jacob and Rose sat in their 
chairs waiting patiently and politely until 
the food was passed to them. If Mortiz had 
enjoyed all the milk he wanted, the keeper 
had only to say ‘Don’t you want any more 
milk? then give it to Rose’ and he would 
pass the bottle to the Orang.” 

^ 

“It cannot be denied that men can exert a 
mental influence upon these apes. I have 
no doubt that there are slumbering psychical 
powers in these highl3^ organised creatures 
which men can awake.’’ 

“All the apes, when kept amid favourable 
surroundings, showed a natural tendency 
to walk upright on their hindlegs like men; 
while this is not direct evidence that they 
possess a soul, it is strong evidence of their 
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possessing tlie same instincts as man. The rea¬ 
son the apes very often go on all fours in a wild 
state is that they find so nian^^ obstructions which 
they must climb over, but when they find them¬ 
selves on a comfortable lawn or a sidewalk they 
walk erect. 

‘T had two chimpanzees and three orang¬ 
outangs who walked perfectly upright and accom¬ 
panied me in my walks. 

“There is no doubt of the power of nieinory 

in these apes as has been often proved. 

# 

“ It will be most interesting to learn how 
these apes couiniuiiicate with each other when at 
liberty. This is a subject which scientists are 
now investigating in wild places. The orangs 
have excellent memories, two of them welcoming 
a former owner whom they had not seen for se¬ 
ven years.” 

“ The oraiig is different from the gorilla and 
the chimpanzee not only in build of body but in 
temperament as well. If the first is melancholic 
and the second sanguine, the oraiig may be 
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classified as plilegmatic. He is less sulky and 
selfish than the gorilla, hue not so evanescent 
and flighty as the chimpanzee. He laughs when 
tickled, becomes attached to his keepers, but does 
not welcome every one. His intellect is stronger 
than that of the chimpanzee. He does not pine 
awa^^ in captivity like the gorilla, being resigned 
to his fate. The orang is so lazy that even the 
chimpanzee cannot tempt him to jump about in 
sport. If be leaves one position it is for a defi¬ 
nite purpose,” 

The ape thus makes the nearest approach to 
man: and yet is animal in its nature and instincts. 
As in the human kind, change in its race is also 
traceable. The Vanar of the age of the Rama- 
yana was a peculiar being. Resembling man to 
a great extent in his habits and customs and 
several other respects, he was yet a tailed crea¬ 
ture, fierce, nimble, active, sensitive, with 
extraordinary capacity to leap. He was semi¬ 
human and semi-animal. He was the ape- 
man. His was an intermediate step in evolu¬ 
tion. His weapons of offence were huge boulders 
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and large trunks of trees, also claws and teeth. 
A number of Vanars possessed mentality akin 
to humanity though in various degrees of deve¬ 
lopment. They could walk on their bind legs 
or go on fours as occasion necessitated. In the 
age of the Ramayana, so very remote in antiqui¬ 
ty from ours, when there were primeval forests, 
these creatures abounded in plenty and they 
lived in native vigor and flourished like several 
others of the animal kind of the age in wildest 
exuberance. A number of them could think 
and act. Evidences of possession of soul were 
not wanting in them. A select few were ver}^ 
peculiarlj' intelligent and strong. Nala knew 
Engineering and Hydraulics. Nila was a mighty 
warrior. The most remarkable and powerful how¬ 
ever was Hanuman, a far advanced being, an em¬ 
bodiment of forces superior and subtle. In Kish- 
kindha many had made dwelling places for them¬ 
selves in caves. A sort of Government was kept 
up among them. Vali was for the lime being their 
overlord, possessing great physical strength; he 
had besides hoarded enonnous wealth: selfishness 
and animality would seem to have been his main 
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attributes, while his younger brother Sugriva 
was somewhat more popular with the ranks; 
but he was consigned to exile. 

The Rakshasa of the age was quite a different 
creature. Generally huge and somewhat dis¬ 
proportionate in fonn, he yet possessed great 
muscular strength. To kill life and revel in 
blood was his delight. ‘ Pride, conceipt and sel¬ 
fishness distinguished him: Cruel in temper, 
he lived a life of sensuality". A select few, 
however, following some scientific processes of 
culture had developed superior powers like man 
proper: yet were their tendencies demoniac. In 
might, they could rival the fiercest beast: Of the 
instances of the development of higher Psy^cliic 
Powers, Ravanawas the most distinguished hero, 
matchless in might, whom even Indra, the king 
of the Celestials, dreaded. The use of his 

acquired powers for selfish purposes made him a 
Rakshasa. Manlike in origin, and undergoing 
the same course of ■ training, the Rakshasa 
was still self-centered. Byr nature he sought 
earthly pleasures and his propensities pointed 
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down-wards, while of the man proper, the normal 
tendency is upwards. Man selfish, man impure, 
man given up to carnality and lower instincts 
and sensual pleasures, means a Rahshasa, in 
spite of his natural gifts and acquired powers. 
This type is very well illustrated in Ravana, his 
sons, his brother Kuinbhakarna and several of 
his captains: some of them by severe penances 
acquired higher powers, those of manipulating 
the unseen forces in nature included, but used 
them for base, selfish purposes. To such power 
the Vanar in general was a stranger. There was 
more self-sufficiency in the Rakshasa, more 
straightforwardness in the Vanar; guile, pride 
and conceipt ruled the one and simplicity and 
honesty the other; untruth and faithlessness 
distinguished that class and truth and trust¬ 
worthiness this. A soul possessing selflessness, 
strength of mind and purity was far above the 
reach of all diabolical arts, however subtle. 

Such in brief would seem to have been the 
characteristics and tendencies in general of the 
Vanar and the Rakshasa of the age. 
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Now for Vali to say that he could capture 
Ravana and hand him over to Rama and rescue 
Sita is nothing btxt self-flattery, a fond expect¬ 
ation beyond any hope of realization. Apologis¬ 
ing for Sugriva’s delay in going to meet Rama 
with his Vanar legions, Tara says to 
Lakshmana that Vali himself, while alive, con¬ 
fessed that Lanka was an impregnable fortress 
guarded by countless Rakshasa hosts and unless 
thty were all no more, it was hopeless to expect 
Ravana to be slain. Here are her own words:— 

^ ^ II 

TOTt fIT II 

li ^ f'Pfifi 

Tiw: Mrw: II 

^pTfr fI 

§e^ I 

-{5 ^■©'”.0 1| 

I 
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‘(6 5ir®g 55"^ 5j^^s5bX5s5^'^:o ! 

-DS” rS.->[k^c^ S)‘^Sxl5s II 

(BK. IV. canto 35 Slokas 15—18.) 

Ten million million demons guard 
The gates of Laulca firml^^ barred 
All hope until that host be slain 
To smite the robber king is vain. 

Nor with Sugriva’s aid alone 
May king and host be overthrown. 

This, ere he died—for well he knew— 

Spake Vali and his words are true. 

This being so, Vali could, in vain hope to 
assail Lanka with any chance of success: Vali 
with all his might could hardly make a stand 
against Ravana’s sons Athikaya and Iiidrajit in 
the field, much less against Ravana: no means 
open or covert could enable him to gain one inch 
of advantage in Lanka. Ravana had indeed de¬ 
veloped higher powers and proved himself the 
terror of the celestials and the conqueror of 
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Indra, Vali’s father: he had opposed the 
Iravatha, Iiidra’s strongest elephant scars by 
whose tush were visible on his breast: he had 
dared to face the Discus of Vishnu and attempt 
to shake Mount Kailas the abode of Shiva; 
further, he was an expert in the use of celestial 
arms in fight to which Vali was an utter stranger. 
Ravana in Lanka, with his battalions and his 
own astric powers was too much for Vali who 
could hardly hope to face the onset against him, 
in spite of all that he could summon to his aid. 
It is thus clear that Vali’s remark about capture 
and delivery of Ravana must on the very face of 
it be dismissed as a vain boast. 

Then, as regards Rama’s might: Maricha 
Ravana’s friend was a fierce fiend, capable of 
assuming forms at will; his pride of strength 
knew no bounds: he had threatened even such a 
* mighty sage as Visvamithra; he had occasion to 
come in contact with Rama once when he was 
guarding the sacrifice that sage performed in 
Sidhasrama and again in the forest of Dandaka. 
On both these occasions he suffered very severely 
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and had a very narrow escape for life. He tells 
Ravana that he can in vain hope to match Rama 
in the field. Here is his testimony to Rama’s 
power. 

ii 




°]:5bo 55bs5-sj)^'co 


al' I 


Thou hast not learnt, by proof untau 5 ^ht, 
And borne away by eager thouglit, 

That Rama, formed for high empri.se, 

With Varun or with Indra vies. 
vStill let thy people live in peace, 

Nor let their name and lineage cease, 

For Rama with his vengeful hand 
Can sweep the giants from the land.” 

[Bk. III. canto 37 Slokas 3 & 4] 
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Maricha further describes Rama in the 
Forest of Daiidaka as follows: — 

ft ^ fff rrtf ^ i 

#1 fffrm ii 

’[rfijjfti? sTfiPTrf^ ^ I 

TRiif qsTfrft Trg’ffrf^f ii 
f^r ^pFtrft i 

TTfW II 

^ wr 4 41 

m ?Rf STiTTf^ ^ 5;? ff f II 

tS ■5s§'^^^;t'ow5SS 11 

K^ort>i5::^',;Sb^o l 

e>'^ '$5s rj^.-Srs II 

?:5.5<;;^:>rig-' i 

S-s'^'D’^j.O ;T”.;3a-=,0 "cr'^Sbljl^Sg TT'Sra II 
')-d^^,0 -tS l^iF’So ^53a-4d!*oS I 

5-S5§ cr^|0 -t j;^S5 II 





“Ill every slirub in every tree 
I view that noblest devotee. 

Ill every knotted trunk I mark 
His deer-skin and his coat of bark, 

And see the bow-armed Rama stand 
Like Yama with his noose in hand. 

I tell thee Ravan, in iity fright 
A thousand Ramas mock my sight. 

This wood with ever^’ bush and bough 
Seems all one fearful Rama now. 
Throughout the grove there is no spot 
So lonely where I see him not. 

He haunts me in my dreams by night, 
And wakes me with the wild afright. 

The letter that begins his name 
Sends terror through my startled frame. 
The rapid cars whereon we ride, 

The rich rare jewels, once 1113 ^ pride, 

Have names that strike upon mine ear 
With hated sound that counsels fear. 

His mighty strength too well I know, 

Nor art thou match for such a foe. 

[Bk. Ill, canto 39 Slokas 14—18J 
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Ravaiia, thougli too proud at the time Mari- 
cha uttered these words to know their import, 
realizes ere long their full significance hard- 
bough t experience. 

Here is what one of Ravaiia^s chief minis¬ 
ters Suka says to him of Rama:— 





ii II 

cSo,?)^-5^-l5o‘i ;3 'Ss-5£-'§ II 

^cp’ o ! 

ciSbX:,j^ '-wpn>[]!'.':5b? I 

"Still nearer let th}^ gaze be bent, 

And mark that Prince preeminent 
’!Mid chieftains for his strength and size 
And splendour of his lotus e 3 'es. 

Far through the worlds his virtues shine. 
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The glory of Ikshwaku’s line. 

The path of truth he never leaves, 

And still through all to duty cleaves. 

Deep in the Vedas, skilled to wield 
The mystic shafts to him revealed: 

Whose flaming darts to heaven ascend. 

And through the earth a passage rend; 

In might like him who rules the sk 3 ’'; 

Like Yaina, when his wrath grows high.” 

[Bk. VI. canto 28 si okas 19—25.] 

As a matter of fact, Rama proves himself 
superior to Ravana when time conies for them 
to face each other. The virtue of Rama conquers 
worlds. His is the hand that breaks in twain 
Siva’s mighty Bow in the capital of that Saint- 
king Janaka, Lord of hlithila, which had baffled 
the prowess of many a hero from age to age: His 
again the hand that saps all strengtli from the 
Bow of Vishnu which the dreaded Parasu Rama 
holds out to him as a challenge and overpower¬ 
ed, acknowledges his prow'css in these memor¬ 
able accents:— 
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^ g^TOi¥# R^i^ qjTRrfr: I 

5T %=t W *TR5iTffil I 

%%^75Tr?r!7 f^»frpi: ii 

55Di^53^o'Sr®5o 23-^7T^^ '^Si^ 

;b'^ ^'•SXfT^r'^'^'^ .^SJ^oII I 

^ ^dSbo ?5b5bb ^So|';^ [bT" '^S)^5:5bs5^=-0 I 
^ c55b.^'S^^o S)‘,5bo^^^^8 II 

‘ * I know thee Lord of Gods; I know 
Thy cliang^eless might laid Madhu low. 

All other hands would surely fail 
To bend this bow. All hail, all hail. 

See, all the Gods have left the sides 
To bend on thee their eager eyes, 

With whose achievements none compete, 
Whose arm in war no God can meet. 

No shame is mine, I ween, for thou, 
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Lord of the worlds has dimmed 1113 ' brow.” 

[Bk. 1. canto 76 Slokas 17-18] 

Again, Ravana himself exclaims when 
pressed hard by Rama in Lanka 
“In vain I cast mine eyes around 
No match for Rama here is found 
No chief to stand before that bow 
Whose deadly shafts have caused our woe.” 

m w I 

WW: Pm »mT: II 

C:- 

[Bk. VI. canto 72 Slokas 10 & 11.] 

“ Oh, Rama is indeed might^^ beyond measure; 
his astric power is matchless. He whose prowess 
lays niy tried Rakshasa hosts low is, I ween, 
veril}^ that eternal changeless Lord Narayana 
himself.” 
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And Mandodari Ravana’s Queen} tells liim 
when he is about to salty out to fight against 
Rama for the third and the last time. 



^ 6Sxi^y 1 

Ill effect she means that Rama can never be 
overcome b}’ Ravaiia or aiij'body else. Rama is 
the best of the Gods, the eternal unchangable He. 

A notion prevails in some quarters that be¬ 
cause of the golden necklace he wore, Vali was 
invincible in open fight, as he was able to attract 
half the might of his adversary. This is quite un¬ 
founded, What is said of the Necklace is that it 
was able to sustain Vali’s life fora time after his 
fall; that was all its capacit}’. 

TO mm I 

TOiTT ^ m II 

[jr^rZ‘^a\^^cSS:iO 75"^ I! 

[Bk. IV. canto 17 Sloka 5] 
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‘‘That golden chain with rich gems set, 

The choicest gift of Sakra yet 
Preserved his life nor let decay 
Steal strength and beauty’s light a^va 3 ^” 

As against Rama, it could awail but little: 
on the other hand Rama’s might is incompar¬ 
ably superior and matchless. Among the powers 
he had acquired as their fittest recipient from 
the sage Viswamithra is an Astra known as 
( which 

enabled him to draw to himself the power 
of his opponent: in other words, Rama’s Astra 
Sakti was such that: — 

“ This smites the foe in battle strife 
And takes his fortune, strength and life.” 

And of Rama’s might when Khara was laid 
low, the Celestials sang: — 

mt ^ Tjfm i 

?ifr it II 

% 



“Oh wondrouh deed, the bards began, 

The noblest deed of virtuous man 
Heroic strength that stood alone 
And firmness even as Vishnu’s own.” 

[Bk III canto 30 Sloka 36] 

Hanunian is an extraordinary^ soul: In him, 
as his very foe Ravaiia acknowledges, meet the 
best qualities of the mind and the body; and of 
him Ravaiia adds: — 

“But none of all their woodland throng 
Was half so terrible and strong,” 

And Haniiman is a worshipper of character, 
pure and faultless. He tells Ravana direct that 
Rama’s supreme might can undo and do the 
worlds with the elements and their moveable 
and immoveable appendages. 

(Book V canto 51, Slokas 39—40) 

Again, perfect confidence in Rama, a con¬ 
fidence which Rama’s deeds in the Ramayana 
themselves justify, is thus expressed by 
Lakshmaua to calm Sitha’s fear when she mis¬ 
takes Maricha’s artful cry from afar in the woods 
as Rama is about to slay him;— 
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tlr^ w %g ^ ?T?r<T: ii 

^ '^ITs- ;6 li 

- 0 c a ^ 

(Book III canto 45 Sloka 9 etc.) 

* i?: # 

'‘Videliaii Queoii be sure of this— 

And at the thought thy fear dismiss— 

Thy liusband’s mightier power defies 
All Gods and angels of the skies, 

Gaiidharvas and the sons of light. 

Serpents and rovers of the night. 

There lives not one whose heart wohild dare 

To meet thy Raiin in the fight. 

^ 

The mightiest strength can never withstand 
His eager force, his vigorous hand; 

No, not the triple world allied 
With all tlie immortal Gods beside.’’ 

Such in brief arc some of the exploits that 
typify Rama’s greatness. His might rooted in 
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virtue is proof against all Evil: it is undefiable; 
unconquerable. 

Vali as a Chief of fame and intelligence 
must at any rate have been aware how, when yet 
a lad hardly out of his teens, Rama undertook 
to guard the sacrifice the sage Visvamitra 
performed in Siddhasrama and there killed 
the cruel demon Subahu and put to flight fierce 
Maricha; how he achieved signal success with 
the Bow of Siva and the Bow of Vishnu which 
had defied the warrior might of ages; and how 
again the hero single-handed dealt destruction 
to the finest Rakshasa army, 14,000 strong, 
in Janasthana, slaying at the same time their 
powerful captains Dushaiia, Trisira and the 
proud Khara, and subsequently Maricha also, 
when he dared to tempt him in the shape of a 
fair-skinned antelope inPanchavati on the Goda¬ 
vari ; and how in this manner he cleared the 
whole of the Forest of Dandaka of the dreaded 
domain of the demoniac races that had colonized 
that fair and fine tract. These are events enough 
to convince any of Rama’s prowess, events of 



which Vali was a coutemporar 3 ^: again, bis own 
Qnceii Tara reminds him in time of Ramans 
might and warns. In the face of these circum¬ 
stances Valias utterance that if Rama faced him 
he would have been no more cannot but be 
regarded as highly presumptuous, an idle boast, 
perhaps excusable in his painful condition, arrow- 
struck as he lay, when about to expire, yet 
heedless of his serious fault in life that exposed 
him to danger and worked his fall. What then 
could possibly have happened had Vali been 
given an opportunity to meet Rama before his 
arrow smote him need not now be conjectured, 
but 11103 ’’ be left to be considered later on. 

Vali further accuses Rama of irritability, 
weakness, passion, proneness to desire and dis¬ 
regard to duty, and says that it is to meet 
Sugriva’s wishes he has killed him. 

‘^But thou art weak and swift to ire 
Unstable, slave of each desire, 

Thou tramplest duty in the dust 
And in tli 3 ’’ bow is all thy trust. 
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“Sui»‘riva’s focmau thou hast killed 
And thus his heart’s desire fulfilled.” 

Vali insinuates that in killing him Rama 
was no less influenced hy a desire to regain Sitha: 
does this accusation rest on proper foundation? 

Again, a modern scholar of high attainments 
in his work entitled “A critical appreciation of 
Kalidasa’s Megha Sandesa” makes a casual 
reference to the Vali-incident in the Rama 3 mna 
and holds that Rama “was in the extremity of 
tile great agoii^' to which be bad been driven, 
rcad}^ to take advantage of any help that was 
offered to him under aii}^ condition, so that he 
might see if thereby, he could come to know the 
whereabouts of Sitha and be in a position to 
recover her”. 

He adds that in entering into alliance with 
Sugriva “Rama did not and could not take the 
trouble of going through a careful consideration 
of the moral worthiness or otherwise of what he 
was asked to perform for Sugriva as an ally 
of his,” 
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He further coutinues, “The toucli of realism 
iu the depiction of Rama truly shows to us the 
very great depth of forlorn hopelessness into 
which he had fallen in consequence of the loss 
of his dear Sitlia. In that condition, it was not 
really possible for him to calmly consider deli¬ 
cate questions of morality so as to determine 
deliberately whether he might or might not take 
advantage of what itself turned up in his way 
as a hopeful means for recovering his lost 
Sitha.” 

The reputation of Rama is too high and too 
sacred to render itself liable to any such accusa¬ 
tions. This iiiodern critic, Professor Rangachar, 
is with the best of intentions sadly mistaken in 
his off-hand view as above expressed. 

Now what is the situation? It is true Rama 
is in search for his Royal spouse: she accompa¬ 
nies him to the woods in spite of his advice. 
When she expresses her desire to go with him 
he clearly warns her beforehand of the dangers 
lurking in the forest. It is a life of perfect con¬ 
trast to the go of things in the Palace: yet is her 
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devotion to lier Lord too strong to make Her 
change her resolve. Rama still hesitates: she 
however does not sw'erve from her purpose; she 
finally appeals to chivalry in these memorable 
words: 

m Wim STFT fWT II 

lo tiW I 

(Bk II canto 30 Sloka 3) 

^‘VVhy did the king my sire, who reigns 
O’er fair Videha’s wide domains, 

Hail Rama son with joy unwise 
A woman in a man’s disguise.” 

# : 3 ^ 

and adds 

“Not even in fancy can I brook 
To any guard save thee to look: 

Let meaner wives their houses shame, 

To go with thee is all my claim.” 

Rama then as his bounden duty is obliged 
to take Sitha and so he permits her to go with 
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him: Rama’s surely is not the soul to do anything 
and everything in any way and every way. Nor 
is “All’s well that ends Avell” his maxim: His 
principles are high and his actions but illustra¬ 
tions of them on right lines. His is an exemplary 
life in every way. It is of him that sage 
Viswamithra says:— 

%rlr i 

^ ftsRr: II 

S5,?)';^C2..S3 ^ir®s II 

© 

‘ ‘ I know the hero Rama well 
In whom high thoughts and valor dwell 
So does Vasish^a: so do these 
Engaged in long austerities.” 

[Book I canto 19 Slokas 13-14] 

His free renunciation of the Throne, the 
glory of the purple, by birth right his, when he 
was called upon and pressed to wear the crown 
and his thorough disinclination to retrace his 
Steps even in spite of the suppliant request of his 
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dear brother Bharatha to whom the kingdom is 
since assigned but who will not have it and 
cheerfully lays the signs of Royalty at his feet, 
mark him out to be the high-souled character Jie 
actually is. 

Deprived of Sitha while encamped on the 
banks of the Godavari by Ravana’s guile which 
taking undue advantage of his grace, large- 
mindedness and unsuspecting nature, ensnared 
him, the hero is obliged to look out for her; and 
he does so as a thoroughly human character par 
excellence and in a way befitting his birth and 
dignity, ever mindful of duty’s claims. 

Kabandha speaks to Rama about Sugriva 
as a reliable soul who could be of help to him in 
his search for Sitha, but Sugriva is himself in 
excile, his stronger brother Vali having banished 
him and taken possession of his spouse. The 
effect of this news on Rama is immediate. He 
is a Kshatria: the bluest of blue blood courses 
in his veins. His, as such, is a higer platform. 
To him every body looks up for protection; he 
learns to his grief that Sugriva has been deprived 
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of his wedded partner in life. Now the evil¬ 
doer deserves punishment. To apply this 
corrective is his duty, and as a true Kshatria he 
realizes it at once. He feels that his mission is 
not to cling to affections: nor allow himself to be 
swayed by desires; he cannot do all that he 
wishes to do. But he should do what by virtue 
of his birth and position he has to do. His is 
superior nature. His words to Kaikeyi his step¬ 
mother very aptly describe his motto; says he:- 

qj —0 H 

SS v^o ^ ^ II 

“I would not in this world remain 
A grovelling thrall to paltry gain 
But duty’s path would fain pursue 
True as the saints themselves are true.” 

(Bk. canto 19 Sloka 2o) 

Rama is thus not love-blind but duty- 
bound. Love for parents^ love of power, desire for 
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enjoyment of wealth and prosperity in purple, 
comforts, luxury, all these he discards but to 
prove his parent’s word- It is not love for Sitha 
but a call to duty as a true Kshatria that inspires 
him. It is as imperative as it is sacred. There 
can be no higher incentive, none truer; here 
are his own immortal words addressed to Sitha 
herself:- 

pf:il 

5 tRT frumit I 

^r»2_c3Sbo | 

S Srss-Si^SS'^tj'O s&xS&T'^ II 

iXlT' ^ O^ci^bro ^ I 

soQSiHu’ II 

“But Lady ’twas not love for thee 
That led mine army over the sea 
’Twas not for thee our blood was shed 
? Or Lanka filled with the giant dead 
No fond affection for my wife 
Inspired me in the hour of strife, 
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I battled to avenge the cause 
Of honor and insulted Laws.’’ 

(Bk VI canto 118 Slokas 15 & 16) 

Apart [from his Dharma, duty in truth, 
Rama covets nothing. He is quite clear on this 
point. Mark his words to Lakshmana.— 

^ frnRFfTr i 

^ II 

■^cSSjo ^5blro I 

tjT‘'^^cS5b55b^'^s"r3 11 

^‘’Twere not so hard for me to gain 
This broad land girdled by the main 
But even Indra’s Royal might 

Should ne’er be mine in Duty’s spite.” 

(Bk II canto 97 Sloka 7) 

He regards his duty as of paramount im¬ 
portance. In it lies everything centered. 

w ^ "Wt #r% ^ sTprf^ I 

>1-^ sT®'! K3'5go (jSSS-^Sa I 

“For Duty is supreme in place 
Aud Truth is Duty’s noblest base.” 
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With this duty let anything come as it may: 
fame, glory, Sitha; without it, Rama cares for 
nothing. 

He relishes naught that means a departure 
however slight from the path of rectitude. Aber¬ 
ration from virtue he abhors in an3^ shape. The 
main argument then is plain. Born a Kshatria, 
in the noblest line cf Royalty, he cannot tolerate 
injustice in any degree. Sin before him must 
melt from the earthlj^ mould. Every other consi¬ 
deration is subordinate, next in importance to 
his Duty as the foremost of the Ruling Race. 

Hence, deliberate^, designedl}?' Rama ac¬ 
cepts Sugriva’s hand held out courting alliance. 
Were Rama directl^^ mindful of his own cause, 
were he influenced by love for Sitha, did he 
incline himself to private interest, Sugriva is 
evidently" the last factor for him to associate him¬ 
self with at the time. Vali is strong; Sugriva 
is weak; Vali is king of the Vanars; Sugriva is 
a helpless exile: Vali has wealth and influence; 
Sugriva is forlorn, has but four comrades keeping 
campaiiy with him in his dire distress: Vali has 
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resources ready to place at Rama’s disposal, if 
required, and knows about Ravana; Su^riva is 
powerless, himself in need of help; he has only 
some ornaments which Sitha in the course of her 
passage in air when forcibly carried away by 
Ravana let drop down below: these, happening to 
fall near there, he picks up and treasures and 
shows to Rama and Lakshmana who recognise 
them: Sugriva plainly confesses that he is not 
aware of the abode of the miscreant Ravana. 


^ ^ II 

^4 STTSPt f 5r«I I 

7^^505 go ^ 2 -S) ^ I 


“O’ Raghii’s son I cannot tell 
Where now that cruel friend may dwell 
Declare his power and might or trace 
The author of his cursed race” 


(Bk IV canto 7 Sloka 2 ) 

Ill short, Vali’s condition is as attractive as 
Sugriva’s is repulsive. Selfish policy should 
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readily dictate an alliance with Vali which would 
mean easy passage with the current. It requires 
great strength of mind and moral courage to 
do otherwise. These Rama alone possesses in an 
eminent degree and his sense, of duty suggests 
to him the course which not might but right 
justifies: Sugriva is faultless; he is the injured 
party: his touching appeal is made to Rama in 
these words:— 

iifPiiPT II 

if csSoo ^?5o 11 

(Bk. IV canto 5 Sloka 24) 

‘‘Do thou whose virtues all revere 
Release me form my woe and fear.” 

Insulted honor and injured innocence alike 
cry aloud for help. As a Royal scion, born heir 
to Mann’s crown, Rama’s heart leaps at this call 
to duty: he feels it his concern to assist the 
needy, to protect the sufferer and bring the 
oppressing offender to justice. His very Sitha 
to him is dearer but with Duty properly done, 
not in spite of it. 
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Here is a popular verse of invocatiou to 
Rama. 

^r5T5^r? w ii 

a^^is^s^o ^o ^5^r»^5bgs5-»^ l 

To bring relief to the sufferer; to cheer the 
soul oppressed with fear; to chastise the sinner; 
these emphatically constitute Rama’s essence: 
these entitle him to the lasting respect and 
homage of Creation: So Rama feels no hesitation 
whatever in choosing sides: he readily throws in 
his lot with Sugriva to whom his answer goes 
forth in these w'ords:— 

N' q tifi^ I 

c3*:;5-g^5$i)o S)o'^5o ii 

(Bk. IV canto 5 Slokas 26—7) 

“Great Vanar friends who seek iiiy aid 
Still find their trust with fruit repaid. 
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Vali, thy foe, who stole away 

Thy "wife, this vengeful hand shall slay.’’ 

Rama’s instinct always gravitates towards 
the Normal as the needle unfailingly points to 
the North: He takes up the cause of truth 
against evil: of justice against pride and power: 
if thus he meets with Sugriva’s wishes, it is 
because he deserves the favour and to Rama it 
is clear disinterested duty, duty to the public, 
duty to the country, duty to posterity. Far from 
selfishness, it is evident selflessness pure and 
simple. The fittest survives. Accordingly Vali’s 
fourth count falls to the ground. 

A superior soul, Rama lives for others 
srSTRT ^ ■^5 He takes 

interest in the good of the subject population. 
Their welfare is his delight: he is the Sovereign 
wherever he is, as said the Rishis:- 

^ ^ I 

qj cO oj 

And, to indulge in virtue is his sole purpose: 
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It is not until the evil-doer'is punished 
that the equillibrium of the society can be 
restored. As the foremost of the Kshatriya 
Race, Rama is ever ready to do his duty in this 
respect, 

Vali’s aberration from the right path un- 
repantant, works his own fall. Retribution over¬ 
takes this transgressor. Not that his skin, nor 
hair, nor flesh is worth anything: his defiance of 
the Law merits condign punishment. This comes 
from the genuine Royal hand that is entitled to 
the privilege of inflicting it. Rama cares not for 
Vali’s wealth, power or influence. He looks to 
the eradication of evil and the restoration of the 
normal conditions. For Rama, not to take 
cognizance of Vali’s crime is sure to prove an 
omission of duty; while suitable punishment 
would free Vali from his sin. Rama in his 
answer to Vali aptly quotes Mann’s Text in 
support of this. 

He says:— 

f mm r: i 

RWf: II 
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?iRRi?r ^«TrgT?r i 

trt tWRPTN^ ?R3rnirr^ ii 

^553£-ep>s X3^K's-55ir“c35jT>^ cS5b^-^ II 

Tr°2sr* £$$5-57^^^ II 

“Pure grow the sinners kings ckestise, 

And, like tke virtuous, gain the skies; 

By pain or full atonement freed, 

They reap the fruit of righteous deed, 

While kings who punish not incur 
The penalties of those who err.” 

(Bk, IV canto 18: Slokas 32—33.) 

This answers Vali’s third count. 

Now what is Vali’s sin: vSugriva and Vali 
are brothers: Vali is the elder: Sugriva duly 
honors him: Vali succeeds their father to the 
chiefshipof the Vanars: Sugriva ever strengthens 
his hand ill the Government of their kingdom. 
A fiend by name Ma^^avi, son of Dundubhi, for 
woman’s sake, engages Vali in fight. Fraternal 
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affection and sense of duty make Su^va follow 
his brother, Mayavi flies before Vali, enters a 
cave and disappears. Vali, detenuind to end the 
foe, leaves Sugriva to stay at the entrance and 
rushes into the cave to explore: one full year 
goes by and Vali does not turn up. Sugriva fears 
for Vali, thinks he must have lost his life and 
mourns. A strain of froth and blood issues from 
the cavern; the roar of demons is heard; yet 
no shout of his brother for his triumph. This 
totally discourages him and confirms his presenti¬ 
ment ; so he closes the cave-orfice with a huge 
stone, performs funerals to the lost brother and 
retraces his heav}^ steps to Kishkindha. The 
nobles at the Court come to know of it. By uni¬ 
versal consent, they place him on Vali’s Throne: 
for a time he reigns in peace, dispenses justice 
and becomes popular. Vali returns triumphant, 
finds Sugriva in his place, takes offence and 
grows wild with rage and would not compose 
himself and take the right view of the situation. 
Now, strong as sugriva is with his rank and 
power supported by the Vaiiar lords, yet respect 
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for his elder brother restrains him and he readily 
throws himself at Vali’s feet, speaks the truth 
and implores pardon. 

He sa 3 ^s to Vali:— 

>iT f|r I 

^ ^ II 

W »TRTt•• ^ ^ • 

MpTFS^T m II 

^ rWnT?TFqi«, II 
»tT f«Tr: iNr hPt JTfPrff^ir i 
^ ^ WW Km: »RT II 

5|STRfw I 

II 

5^0 ’ 

0£o li 

ir>23r* (3^‘^^'io I 

^^S3^,^a.c3sb0 S5b35a^ ’* 

76-55a-’0g^5t:X'5o h^o i 



-{5 I 

"^£0 <157^ Tr>2i;<5^c55cro ‘2.''6^2^ci)b55bo«08 II 


Tr»«a^^ ^ :$$bo§'^SyoO ^ ^k'S^ ’^Sr* 


My deep distress and downcast mien 
By citizen and lord were seen. 

Tlie^" made me king against my wilk 
P'orgive me if the deed was ill. 

True as I ever was I see 
My honoured king once more in thee; 

I only ruled a while the state 
W^heii thou hadst left us desolate. 

This town with people, lords, and lands, 
kay as a trust in guardian hands ; 

And now, my gracious lord, accept 
The kingdom which thy servant kept, 
h^orgive me, victor of the foe. 

Nor let thy wrath against me glow. 

See, joining suppliant hands I pray, 
And at thy feet iny head I lay. 

Believe 1113 ^ words; against my will 
The royal seat they made me fill. 
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Unkinged tliey saw tlie city, hence 
They made me lord for her defence. 

[Bk. IV canto X Slokas 6—11] 

A frame of mind more just and a fraternal 
feeling more intenscj it is not easy to conceive: 
Sugriva never harbours a single sinful thought; 
never swerves from the path of rectitude: is ever 
dutiful and,loyal to his brother: makes .clean 
breast of matters, but in vain. 

-^3^1) !j5 73 ^ 5^0 i 

‘‘Still Vali in his rage and pride 
All signs of grace and love denied.” 

Truth unfortunately weighs but little with 
Vali. Fortune smites him with blindness: 
Sugriva’s just words fall on deaf ears. Occupying 
the vantage ground he did, Vali was expected 
to be just, at least not rude to his own brother, 
beyond the bounds of tolerance. In the fancied 
security of his might he outrages his brother’s 
feelings, an example as sad as bad. The beast 
in him predominates and he throws away a 
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splendid opportunity of welcoming to his great 
strength the preferred submission of his own 
brother, turns him out to exile, and, adding sin 
to sin, appropriates his spouse. Vali thus ill 
treats his brother without sufficient cause for it: 
he is vindictive, does not accept his brother’s 
sincere apology and keeps his wife. These 
constitute Vali’s sin. 

Rama thus puts it to Vali:— 

^ I Hfegw^I 

II 

w ^ I 

m- w TR : II 
^rfWHiriR: 5^: pfrfeff: i 

5Rf^r: ^nr^pr ii 

qpip^: frar Sfp i 

fr?^fl%lRT 3nRT>< II 

^ ^ rs 

PPTfiafTRR: i 

far 5Ti?i5|: tr«rq^; 5 u 

:{R irt %w R f5pn%«ifi% II 
^feiRfrw par R irt p: i 
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'sni^ ’91^ !nTRR^ ii 

^ m I 

^ ^rnra: :?rnt qm%a: ii 

va 

9T5T^t?PR'?r Wa: ^rwiR^ fRT i 

??rfrs?r sTfimflta: ii 

^^SSI^vqa q^?nf^ II 

?r *1^ m ftrsfJ i 

#n:^ Rf^r!^^ ^sf^ W ^t: ii 

jp^ ?n:: ^Ria: a’9R=^: i 

Wf afiwr f4 RRi^maR: ii 
3 f 'srqfeftfssFa: aw ?rr i 

p§r^fit5Fm sn^ ’a^ar n^raa: ii 
*n:a: arnifRRT ^ qaaf^sra: i 
fq 5 qTaR5!rrqPi w^ f’cr’qr ii 
R^qrFqaiqqwia: faq?! qqqftqar: i 

^k) Tv^ 3 ^^'35cr°!r‘ -CS x5 S)?<^e' e5s | 

hlT' ^ ^ ^^§>3 I^^ci5b-t5^5i I 

[jSc35b^ ^(Xh^t Sr-c ^5 8 ^2 II 
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(J^hsST*7T* i 

KSr<»(lLs ^5'55b55b^£-d3os I 

—4 « ^ C* ro o 



STJiSj b''§'^Tr’l5^9e I 

^^§9 sjj 5 zs^a'g^s 55b^_^^cxi5f ^ II 

53^0 -^0 s5i5:^?dig [wbso 'w I 

£ro $5^0 "I.^£;d S)>cin>—^^50 !1 

cX^>^|o 55b Sb^^lg 1 

^^gc5^o ?3;^d';5§5 il 

^'%S ^"^'5^r3?3g 'cS:)\Jx^:6^ 55b^^^a I 

565^c55r»o 55 'r»5^ c5^^^-roo ll 

^^55^^TT^g5555o'^^2_^f- ^^z_dS30 11 

Id Itd $^S353^?og !i5^^c'5^i;p>"^c35!x)5ls 1 

^C.'^gSXD ,0[K53-»o 53^5d5bj^^'^ 11 
ll 55b55.s-c& i^'^oo (Il(J^Scr*2_35^o I 

'^;^'bo 7;j^a_g) ^ir“go ^a_53g?5ba^g cibbs ll 
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eS^Sg e<^ I 

sSoiro^aS^ sScXSbo ■^£'^fs5^^5s II 
«5^q ^ g'^o ^g'g ^tj|\^§5r i 

;^e^^CS'^s5g^ljT’_^o :;5^e)cS5br il 

'p'^'^t ^>5'gs5|c58 I 

^cSSbO & !1 



# # ' * 
*' ^ J/Jf 


Thou from that path hast turned aside, 

And virtue’s hoi}'- law defied. 

Left the fair path which kings should tread, 
And followed pleasure’s voice instead. 

The man who cleaves to duty’s law 
Regards these three with filial awe- 
The sire, the elder brother, third 
Him from whose lips his lore he heard. 
Thus too, for duty’s sake, the wise 
Regard with fond paternal eyes 
The well-loved younger brother, one 
Their lore has ripened, and a son. 
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Fine are the laws which guide the good, 
Abstruse, and hardly understood ; 

Only the soul, enthroned within 

The breast of each, knows right from sin. 

But thou art wild and weak of soul. 

And spiirnest, like thy race, control; 

The true and right thou canst not find, 

The blind consulting with the blind. 
Incline thine ear and I will teach 
The cause that prompts my present speech. 
This tempest of thy soul assuage, 

Nor blame me in thine idle rage. 

On this great sin thy thoughts bestow, 

The sin for which I la^’ thee low. 

Thou, Vali, in thy brother’s life 
Hast robbed him of his wedded wife. 

And keepest, scorning ancient right, 

His Ruuia for thine own delight. 

Thy son’s own wife should scarcely' l)e 
More sacred in thine eyes than she. 

All dut 3 ^ thou hast scorned, and hence 
Comes punishment for dire offence. 

For those who blindly do amiss 
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There is, I ween, no way but this: 

To check the rash who dare to stray 
From customs which the good obey. 

I may not, sprung of Kshatriya line, 

Forgive this heinous sin of thine; 

The Laws for those who sin like thee 
The penalty of death decree. 

Now Bharath rules with sovereign sway. 

And we his royal word obey. 

There was no hope of pardon, none, 

For the vile deed that thou hast done. 

That wisest monarch dooms to die 
The wretch whose crimes the law defy; 

And we, chastising these who err, 

His rightous doom administer.” 

[Bk IV canto 18 Slokas 12—26] 

Even now we have a section of men who 
consider it a sin to w’ed or take to bed a younger 
brother’s wife and practically abhor it and treat 
her with daughterly regard. The punishment 
ordained for such sin is death. This is Manu’s 
Law as obtained at the time. It has also since 
been the case more or less among chivalric 
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nations where the law partakes more of the 
martial than the civil aspect. 

Rama covets no land, wealth or power. He 
can bestow these gifts on those that honestly 
seek after them. His duty is to afford protection 
to all, consistently with the demands of justice. 
No doubt he is now clad in saint’s attire, leading 
the life of a recluse in the woods. Still he in¬ 
herits Royal blood; the Kshatriva instinct is 
with him all the same. When Bharatha pa}'S a 
visit to Rama on the Hill of Chithrahuta and 
implores him to return to Ayodhya and assume 
sovereignty, an animated discussion ensues. 
Rama is determined to do his parent’s bidding: 
Bharatha protests but in vain: hnally Bharatha 
accepts Rama’s sandals and enthrones them and 
acts as mere Regent of Rama; and this on pro¬ 
mise of Rama’s return in due time. His power 
Rama uses never unprovoked, never uncalled 
for, but only when needed and then to the ex¬ 
tent required and no more, no less: he has not 
foresworn the use of the Bow or the Astra, me¬ 
chanical or inagnitic and mesmeric weapons. On 
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the other hand, his advent into the forest of Dan- 
daka, whatever the cause, is hailed by the saints 
inhabiting it. They look upon him as the 
Deliverer. He is the Sovereign. They throw 
themselves under his wing against the malignant 
influence of Rakshasas, demons and giants who 
infest the woods, disturb their harmless rites 
and even feast on their flesh and blood. Events 
happen which challenge Rama: he takes up 
arms and single-handed slays 14,000 of the 
strongest giant army with their leader the vali¬ 
ant Khara included. This brings peace to that 
extensive primeval forest. Rama unostentati¬ 
ously considers himself to be Bharatha’s emissary 
to see that Daw and order are properly maintain¬ 
ed on Earth which is fief to the Royal Race of 
Ikshwaku whose lineage leads back direct to 
Manu the Law-giver: so it is fully within his 
jurisdiction to take cognizance of Vali’s crime in 
the interests of public weal for which his life as a 
Kshatriya of the purest blood stands pledged. 
His foul deed has made Vali a public enemy. 
The plea of innocence urged by Vali is thus a 



myth. It is hardly justifiable. High birth, 
superior position, power and influence always 
bring with them conimeusurate increase of res^ 
ponsibility. These Vali has abused; his sin 
condemns him to death under the Law. Hence 
the punishment that overtakes him. 

We are now led to a consideration of the 
modus openindi Rama adopts to slay Vali. The 
commentary on the Ramayana entitled Tatwa 
Dipika, ascribed to one known as Maheswara 
Thirtha, explains the whole of the speech of Vali 
in the light of Praise to Rama. Vali is struck 
with Rama’s resplendent glory as soon as he 
conies in sight of him and gives expression to 
his repentance and hails him as the Deliverer. 
This learned commentator makes out that Vali’s 
speech, though to all appearance harsh and im¬ 
peaching, is when analysed penitent and preg¬ 
nant with Vali’s devotion to Rama in whom he 
recognises the Supreme Being, Iswara, the 
punisher of the wicked and the protector of the 
good. Vali says to Rama have been immersed 
in things worldly; given up to the sway of 
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psLssions: you have killed the beast in me*, 
you have reaped a harvest of fame that is indes¬ 
cribable.’’ The commentary is excellent. It 
takes the esoteric view. 

Let us now consider the historic aspect 
of the story. Rama himself lays no preten¬ 
sions to anything supernatural: his power is 
indeed great; and as great his modesty. When 
he slays Ravana and frees the world from the 
reign of Tyranny and Terror, Brahma, Lord of 
the worlds, congratulates hini; in the course of 
his reply Rama says:— 

“I deem myself a mortal man 
Of old Ikshwaku’s line I spring 
From Dasaratlia Kosal’s King.” 

The challenge to Vali appropriately goes 
from Sugriva who is the injured party. This 
is nothing but proper. There is obsolutely no 
reason for any one else to offer the challenge. 
Nor need Vali deem it incumbent on him to take 
notice of challenge fi'um any other source in this 
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instance. The moment lie hears Sugriva’s call 
he steps out to give him battle. 

Now Rama who espouses Sugriva’s cause 
has to punish Vali. To face Vali or not is the 
question. Rama is well versed in the arts of war. 
The principles of the Martial order and Chivalry 
he duly respects and can allow none to violate. 
He who is master of the situation, he whose 
might founded in virtue the celestials revere, 
might to which the bow of Siva and the bow of 
Vishnu alike bear ample testimony, is surely far 
from cherishing any apprehension to face Vali: 
on the other hand, for such a hero to set the machi- 
ner^^ of war in motion against the sinner, Vali, 
or to judge him by principles which should apply 
to kings who respect Law and manifest interest 
in the weal of their subjects, might indeed look 
mockery. Did Vali acquit himself as became his 
position and dignity, were he free from the taint 
of the vile guilt, the unpardonable sin that 
haunted him, in no way alleviated by any ten¬ 
dency to repentance when time was given him, 
he might perhaps have deserved or expected some 
better treatment. This certainly was not so. 
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Vali is a condemned criminal, a public 
offender, an outlaw; Kabandha bas borne inde¬ 
pendent testimony to it before. No I^aw known 
to any Nation, ancient or modern with any pre¬ 
tension to civilization more or less developed, 
makes it incumbent on anybody to treat a cri¬ 
minal as a foeman worthy of bis steel in fight 
on equal terms. In no age or clime is ever an 
offender convicted of a .heinous crime allowed the 
privileges of a citizen. An outlaw is held every¬ 
where to forfeit all claim to consideration. The 
sentence passed on him according to the Law of 
the age is left to be put into execution as might 
seem most desirable and convenient under the 
circumstances of the case. 

Vali is the head of a fierce breed of apish 
creatures resembling man with the propensities 
of the brute uppermost in him: he is found 
guilty of an offence which condemns him to 
capital punishment and hardly entitles him to 
the privileges of the Martial order or Chivalry. 
His existence may be put an end to as can be 
moat conveniently done. In our own times do 
we not see the sentence of death passed on a 
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criminal held amenable to it handed over to be 
dealt with quite otherwise than with respectable 
formalities? 

Should however Ranu face Vali, What 
would Vali do: he should either (1). fight, or 
(2) run away, or (3) offer his apology: fight, 
ffight or submission, these are the alternatives. 

To take the first alternative. It is said that 
Vali had a boon which enabled him to secure to 
hinnelf half the strength of any that opposed 
him. In support of this saying, a commentary 
on the Rama 5 mna quotes the following sloka:- 

•^)i)55bSo^^.^5b li 

A work known as Tatwa Saiigraha Rama- 
yaiia, the production of one Rainabrambaiiauda 
Saraswathi Swami says that Vali happened to be 
present when the churning of the sea of Milk by 
the Devas and the Asuras, the celestials and the 
fiends, took place, and having lent his aid to the 
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former received this boon which is there ex¬ 
pressed as coming to him not from Bramha but 
from Vishnu, the word “Vishnu^’ appearing in 
his text in the above quoted Sloka in place of 
* Bramha’. The Swami, whose remarks on the 
subject are recorded in the shape of a dialogue 
between Shiva and Parwathi, makes it out that 
Rama as the God Vishnu in human form 
had to honor what he had said himself to Vali 
before and so for the sake of consistency he 
killed Vali without appearing before him. This 
on the very face of it is a strained argument and 
in spite of all that might be said for it seems far¬ 
fetched. Were it true, Rama would not have 
missed to hint about it: as a matter of fact he 
makes no mention of such a hypothesis direct or 
indirect in his answer to Vali. No necessity for 
such boon is however made out. Did aii}^ 
such exist, the author of Rama’s doings, a sage of 
clear vision rendered pure by austereties, would 
be the last to pass it over. Valmiki who speaks 
of events as they occur nowhere makes any 
allusion to it direct or indirect. Vali himself 
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makes no mention of it anywhere. Again it is 
to Sugriva’s interest to put Rama in possession 
of all information touching Vali; he tells Rama 
of Vali’s might and power, speaks of his speed 
and strength and leav^es nothing unsaid about 
him. Were this boon true, he should necessarilly 
have given it prominence or at least have referred 
to it in his tale; as a matter of fact Siigriva does 
not say anything of it. Not even Hanunian, 
reliable, clear of intellect and of perfect memory, 
ever gives a hint about it: such a circumstance, 
were it ever true, was too significant to escape 
notice in such a momentous affair. Again, were 
it true, Tara, Vali’s Queen, would not have 
been as anxious as she actually was when Vali 
sallied out a second time against Sugriva to 
meet his fate. She feels deeply concerned about 
Vali, so much so that she tells him in terms 
clear, sympathetic and unequivocal that lie could 
in vain hope to succeed against Rama whose 
virtuous might she recognises, and warns that 
Rama has undertaken to help Sugriva at the 
time and Rama is invincible. Here is what 
she says;— 
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TO »Tf^: II 

^|9PT% I 

HR^TTOTOT Fl^ NI* » 
g^STRi*!!^ I 
?R[ ^ ?I Ff >R il^JFRT II 

FP>% I 

m fwft % 1%!%^ %^n=^^iai5s;^p: ii 
«i?FIT f^PqiTT V m TOTO% I 
^iTO^ fifrt ^ II 

ftjif »nw«nr ^pc ww ^ftror 
?Tt W ^ *15% %5I tTf% II 

liRT^W ^ F^h'I'Vir^ I 

Tr°^5bs ^J^‘2^'y^55bS)S~' c55^ I 

^TT® X^8 II 

©TT^t-; t®o 7oo'^<sS:>^^^ cxSb^'j^^^g' ^ a:6§o I 

^?5S)2r“^6;^o^5^N 11 

■qr»e!CjT>^S)o^" XDr3’';T“55r®§'6^ 5^s5-sF 1 

^ C5s56o x 53;3-® "^?5 ^s5-8C5 tt * 11 

(K —i 

iSbioE' cSoit^I^^'^< 53^ TT^^rB i rB~ (\3o ! 
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1 <55bg'4J'g*fOJ^X)e^3SS :1 

[J^n»d8bB““o [JcSSblT'O ^ sSlS^gg^a cS5i»adSS ! 

CA)^sSir»^g;5 ^r3=-o II 

s)^Ksj^ ^ \y^[y^ ^ziisj)d^^ i 

ef)5j^o Ins (IlsiJDG Tr®'^r3 H 

f&l^A’^ra -{5' :^olJ)do ^i)'S^£>^^25g ! 

“Now Rama famed for exploit high, 

Is bound thy brother’s firm ally. 

Like fires of doom that ruin all 
He makes each foe before him fall. 

He is the suppliant’s sure defence, 

The tree that shelters innocence. 

The poor and wretched seek his feel; 

In him the noblest glories meet. 

With skill and knowledge vast and deep 
His sire s commands he loved to keep.; 

With princely gifts and graces stored 
As metals deck the Mountains’ Lord. 

Thou canst not, O, my hero, stand 
Before the might of Rama’s hand; 

For none may match his power, or dare 
W ith him in deeds of war compare. 
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Hear, I entreat, the words I say, 

Nor lightly turn my rede away. 

O^let fraternal discord cease, 

And link yon in the bonds of peace- 
Let consecrating rites ordain 

Sugriva partner of thy reign. 

Let war and thoughts of conflict end, 

And be thou his and Rama’s friend.” 

[Bk. IV canto 15 Slokas 19—25J 

Thus Tara’s language of anxiety and con¬ 
cern gives the final lie to a boon such as that 
ascribed to Vali. No boon of the kind seems to 
exist, save in imagination rather inconceivable. 
On the other hand,-Rama’s Power is undoubt¬ 
edly peerless: and as mentioned already one of 
the Astras he was initiated into by the Sage 
Viswamithra was such as to enable him to draw 
to himself the power of others. If Vali stood for¬ 
ward to oppose Rama, the solution were simple: 
one shaft from Rama’s bow would suffice to put 
an end to his life. But was he certain tofight? No, 
none could guarantee it. Will he not submit? 

The next alternative is flight: Rama is there 
in the field to punish Vali. The moment Rama 
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meets Vali, his arrow will fly at him unless he 
submits; and Rama’s arrow never fails of its 
purpose; it is sure to discharge its function 
obedient to its lord’s behest, unless he should 
recall it as once before he did in the case Kaka- 
sura, the crow-shaped fiend in the Mandakini 
Forest, against whom he aimed his shaft for his 
mischeivous intentions but on whose submission 
he recalled it and saved his life. As to Vali, the 
case is different. Pardon here ‘is out of the 
ciuestiou. Rama’s arrow once aimed at him 
should put an end to his existence: his flight 
before it would be absolutely in vain: no region 
in the World, nor Earth, nor Heaven, nor the 
Elements, nor the celestials can give him any 
shelter against Rama’s shaft. There is here again 
the contengency that Vali sighting Rama might 
surrender aud apologise. 

The third and the last alternative viz., that 
of submission now remains to be dealt with. 
None evidently is more interested in Vali than 
Tara, his own Queen. He has true regard for 
her. Her words of wise counsel are still ringing 
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in his ears: she clearly said he could in vain 
hope to succeed against Rama; none could 
matctRama in deeds of war and return alive; 
Rama in whom ‘‘The noblest glories meet’’ is 
the main stay, the sheet-anchor of the suppliant 
and the innocent; so, all discord must here 
cease; thoughts of conflict should end; brotherly 
feeling must re-assert itself and he should become 
Rama’s friend: she concludes: — 

^ II 

?r ii 

*o0^J^O 230^^0 ^ I 

llS s5b55^E-^ II 

It® I 

[Bk. IV. canto 15. sloka 30] 

“Assuage thy fruitless wrath, and shun 
The mighter arras of Raghu’s son; 

For, Indra’s peer in might is he, 

A foe too strong, m^^ lord, for thee,” 
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Tara’s concern in V’ali’s weal makes her 
say these words: nor does she in any way shoot 
wide of the mark in this respect. Who does not 
love Rama the true friend and well-wisher of the 
world? Says sage Vasishta:— 

^ 51 5fr ^ I 

“In all the world none draws his breath 
Who loves not Rama, true to death,” 

Rama’s glances are highly magnetic: who 
can turn his eye or thought away from him? so 
powerful, so attractive is his strong personality 
with the halo of virtue encircling him. This is 
too much for a sinner to face and yet persist in 
sin. Who can look at Rama and still feci unin- 
dnenced by him to be cured of his evil ways and 
led into the path of rectitude? Here is sage 
Valmiki’s language:— 

^ ^ ^ I 

ii 

»mT if «r 'Jwfrtrr WRf i 
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fr^ K5 55 ^;t^ ^So”^ ^:SSjy>^ I 

[Bk. II canto 17 Slokes 13—14] 

“He who sees not Rama near, nor catches a 
look from his eye, becomes a butt for scorn and 
general blame: his very conscience reproaches 
him in bitter shame. Rama’s love extends to all 
Varnas, castes and creeds and classes.” 

Rama is broad-minded: his sympathy for 
Creation is deep: his purpose while shielding 
Sugriva is directed quite as much to save Yali; 
now the lines on which these two brothers have 
walked are different: their methods to salvation 
must necessarily, consequentially, be different. 
Rama adopts courses respectively suitable to 
them. Sugriva manifested brotherly feeling to 
Yali: it was not reciprocated; and he was 
banished. Adversity has nursed him on her lap 
and he has learnt a useful lesson: on the other 
hand, Yali is blinded by prosperity. He is now 
a pride-fed soul: he has shown no signs of re¬ 
pentance, none whatever of remorse: his conduct 
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has been outrageous: dare he look on Rama and 
still feel unmoved? This is altogether impossible. 
Rama’s very sight should overpower him: he 
should inevitably, with a revulsion of thought^ 
feel drawn forth to throw himself at Rama’s 
feet and pray for pardon. Sri Govin4araja the 
famous Visishtadwaitha Commentator on the 
Raiuayaua says:— 

jt# # 1 :. 

eS5ba Tr®'Scn» 

■ST’I) '^'^5”, 

He means that, sighting Rama, Vali should, 
realizing Rama’s resplendence, tender his sub¬ 
mission. 

Again, Srimaii Madhwacharya the dis¬ 
tinguished founder of the dwaitha school of philo¬ 
sophy is quite clear on this point: he puts it in 
his Maha Bharatha Tatparya Nirnaya in the 
following words:— 

i 

it m nrmF: ii 
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cxsba 55r^s5b?)^^g&53^ I 
IJ^sSo 5 ^ 5 ^ ?;3'6oSlg^ ,'05^=cr®^5'8 ll 
Iro 25^^g 

This Religious philosopher is here positively 
certain that the moment he looks at Sri Rama, 
Vali would fall at and embrace his feet. Vali’s 
submission would quite change the aspect of 
affairs and place Rama in a very delicate predi¬ 
cament. Vali is the arch sinner. Yet whatever 
his sin, once he tenders submission and apolo¬ 
gises, Rama can never make up his mind to 
harm him; on the other hand he should take him 
under his wing. This is a settled fact. Sacred 
is Rama’s motto of protection to self-surrender. 
Mark what Rama says when Vibhishaua, Rava- 
na’s owm brother goes forth and seeks Rama’s 
protection:— Bk. VI canto (18) 
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Wm IR II 

rs dg'icCbD g'^o-i5:-^ i 
TOPge^^lJ'^d^^Ae^S'go !l , 2*;, 

-..^xSTT^^cSSb -5^3^,5)^1^ -W _’OLTns{5'S ! 

55b.tx'll (33-34) 

''The suppliant will I never forsake, 

Nor rtiy protecting aid refuse 
When one in name of friendship sues; 

Though faults and foll 3 ^ blot his fame, 

Pity and help he still ma 3 ^ claim. 

# # * 

Bound by a solemn vow I sware 
That all niy saving help should share 
Who sought me in distress and cried. 

Thou art my hope and none beside.” 

It is verily Rama’s privilege to forgive. 
Mercy, which, as the poet so well puts it, is 
“Twice blessed,” which is above the “Sceptered 
Sway,” that “ Attribute to ’Awe and Majesty,” 
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is eminently Rama’s possession. He would Have 
to extend this concession to Vali if opportunity 
were given him to tender his submission. Now 
this should at all events be avoided. To go and 
offer deliberately such a chance to a criminal 
would be folly in the extreme. If anything, 
Rama should give no occasion whatever to this 
contingency in the present instance. His word 
stands pledged already to Sugnva. Nor is it an 
ill-considered or hasty promise. Sugriva has 
learnt the wholesome lesson of life; his adver¬ 
sity has proved a sufficient test to him: he would 
be useful to society: he deserves to survive. Vali 
should be laid low. Vali can no longer be suffer¬ 
ed to walk the earth. His is not a pardonable 
sin, certainly not a compoundable one in the 
interests of public weal. Rama is under no oldi- 
gation to face Vali. An offender is told and 
punished, or in some cases punished and told of 
his crime. The former course gives the offender 
a chance of appeal for pardon, and if such an 
appeal, as is sure to be preferred in cases of 
capital punishment, is made, it rests with the 
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sovereign authoritj^ in the land grant it or refuse. 
It is invariably rejected as a compliance with it 
would create inconvenient precedent and inter¬ 
fere with the usual course of the law. In the 
case of Rama, however, an appeal to mercy is 
imperative: one which he can never, in the 
plentitude of his grace, deny. So, as Vali deserves 
the penalty of Law for his sin, it* is not safe to 
give him ^ny the least opportunity for pardon. 
Hence necessarily, in the interests of Law, Vali 
is first punished and then told what his guilt is 
and how serious and dangerous to the well-being 
of society. 

Thus, of the three alternatives just reviewed, 
fight is doubtful; likewise flight is eqally doubt¬ 
ful ; while neither is independent of a chance of 
the third, viz. submission which is the alterna¬ 
tive most likely under the circumstances: 
sighting Rama, none can fail to be drawn to 
that towering, pure-souled personality: pardon 
duly implored of Rama is pardon gained: no 
doubt of this: and this would here mean quite a 
reversal of the normal conditions. It requires to 
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be avoided: no opportunity for it can be given 
consistently with the Law. 

Vali has misbebaved. The misbehaviour 
amounts to a sin: the sin is quite unpardonable 
Nothing short of capital punishment can expiate 
it. He is the head of the Vanar clans. This 
position of his aggravates the offence. He has 
shown no sign of repentance. This intensifies 
it; his example is totally unbecoming; his pride 
of strength bids farewell to virtue and hitherto 
defies punishment. He thus forfeits all claim to 
treatment as a warrior and ruler and reduces 
himself to be classed as a criminal, rather the 
worst of this class with abused position and mis. 
applied trust haunting him to the grave: he has 
not justified his existence. To give him any the 
least chance of escape or surrender, would be the 
height of folly. It would mean perpetuation of 
the very evil sought to be eradicated. And not 
to mete out punishment to such a daring offender 
would reflect discredit on such a noble-blooded 
Kshatria like Rama, whose mission it is to 
punish sinners and establish the reign of righte- 
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oiisness on earth. Meet puiiishnieiit then should 
overtake the sinner giving him no room for 
flight and no chance for submission: he is an 
apish creature h 3 ^ birth: he possesses intellectua¬ 
lity no doubt, hut this has been abused and mis¬ 
directed: the beast in him predominates trampling 
down all sense of right conduct and the dictates 
of conscience: and he renders himself amenable 
to the chastisement due to a wild, cruel, fitful 
beast, impatient of control, haughty and self- 
sufficient. The behaviour of such a soul cannot 
ill any way be dissimilar to that of the wild crea¬ 
ture of the forest: and with regard to such the 
Game Law is quite in its right sphere for action 
and is in perfect accord with nature on all hands. 
Accordingly, due punishment now ( vertakes \"ali 
and comes from the Ro^'al scion privileged to 

inflict it in the manner he does with the right of 
swa 3 ^ over creation to help forward evolution. To 
face the sinner is uncalled for, also unwise and 
undesirable. The punishment for his sin is death. 
This can be dealt to him in an 3 ^ wa 3 ^: yet even 
here Rama choses to follow the Law. He acts 
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on lines of least friction and takes a course 
wkicli, unobjectionable in itself and justifiable 
to him as the Sovereign, meets all requirements. 
As a hunter he aims at the criminal and his 
shaft throws Vali down. 

Here is what Rama S3.ys to Vali in this 
respect. 

m ^ I 

^ II 

II 

JTJnrRJrqrrFfT TO I 

RpiT^TI^ ^ ^ 5Rrs? II 
q<T<Tf 'mrf^r: i 
TOim >RT fI%JT II 

TOTRSTO^^ff ?rr% I 
|4 toT ^TOI ^ II 
TRRt ^RT^ iRRTO ^ I 
m '^%5|Tfgw'jR ^ II 
^ TO# <T#I% I 
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r? 3 Tmrf^: ii 

^ m mm \ 

'^csSbz Sj^8^&;S I 

cS6[j;S^ ^ o5bS5bgo S"^re~5:>DSj"£-.^ 

^ Sib?6bg^^Sd!iST«!;^^ I 
■5j^;^7r>$^ ^2-ti IT’S a 


[jSrp-^^-W^TJ^^ !i 

(^sS:>'^^[^$S:}'^7T‘^ ^TT* sSr^DT^t,^' I 

:6-c5 li 

c55to^ TT’aSis-d&'^-^lJ^ .^^Kc55b-«>0 


Co cJSodS 55o.^ TT^^y: iC'-^:<55 ii 

—9 

e=)c35bs^!;^g^^^l^c3t5bD.!^^ cX5b^^:3^^.':5D^'S^ i 

c ^5 ^ cSSI’dfvg x 5 i 

Tr°2?^3"^ Jjoc5^er’5^ X.ofc53is n 


^?6o.;i>g8cr®'&r3 -i:5J)'_^g'4 55blj-oC$e3 11 

l5Co 5^Sl55ir»,l>!5^ 1 

oO ^ s^ op 


73”'^'^v' cXSo 0 'c Cj -jj I 
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“Once more, O Vali, lend tliiiie ear 
Another weightiest plea to hear, 

For this, when heard and pondered well, 
Will all complaint and rage dispel. 

My soul will ne’er this deed repent, 

Nor was my shaft in anger sent. 

We take the silvan tribes beset 
With snare and trap and gin and net, 

And many a heedless deer we smite 
From thickest shade, concealed from sight. 
Wild for the slaughter of the game, 

At stately stages our shafts we aim. 

We strike them bounding scared away. 

We strike them as they stand at ba 3 ^ 

When careless in the shade the 3 ' lie, 

Or scan the plain with watchful eye. 

They turn away their heads: we aim. 

And none the eager hunter blame. 

Each royal saint, well trained in Law 
Of dut 3 ^, loves his bow to draw 
And strike the quarry, e’en as thou 
Hast fallen h 3 ^ mine arrow now, 

Fighting with him or unaware,- 
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A Vauar tliuu,-I little care. 

Hut yet, O best of Vanars, know 
That kings who rule the earth bestow 
Fruit of pure life and virtuous deed, 

And lofty duty’s hard-won meed. 

Harm not thy lord the king: abstain 
From act and word that cause him pain ; 

For kings are children of the skies 
Who walk this earth in men’s disguise. 

But thou, in duty’s claims untaught, 

Thy breast with blinding passion fraught, 
Assailest me who still have clung 
To duty, with thy bitter tongue.” 

[Bk. IV. canto 18. vSlokas 37-45) 

The result is that Vali admits the M)\ ereign 
claims of Law, realizes that Rama is faultless 
and apologises to Rama for his harsh words, 
saying:— 

iflFg \\ II 

if I 

^ jf sni ^ ii 
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% ST^W II 

cS5b e^ Co^r®^ ?5b'l ~^Sl 7T“[ 13 c^S ( 

—Oc?J Cp '^ © ^ 

(JSbS^'^ Ire ^^^C553re«l~ il 

^^5cS5bi§^0 ^c55re ^j-'b'£o §'^55b^^d5cio ; 

6{jri: ^2X) sr^o ^^S“0 TT^^S--^ ir»SfSDS6 11 
BCo Ir^ c-at Is5^;t®0 h^'$ 1 

oo &eo cp —ooJ^ 

’§^J5g'S^i)r^|j^ "i i)'35gc35j-o 11 

!p6‘^X5olre|5c553-o ^8T^£;cS$b II 

[Bk. IV. canto 18 slokas 47—50] 

“True, best of men, is every word 
That from thy lips these ears have heard. 

It ill beseems a wretch like me 
To bandy empty words with thee. , 

Forgive the angry taunts that broke 
From my wild bosom as I spoke, 

And lay not to my charge, O king, 
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My mad reproaches’ idle stm^. 

Thou, in the truth by trial trained, 

Best knowled.^e of the right hast gained; 

And layest, just and pure within, 

The nieetest penalt 3 ^ on siii, 

Through every bond of law I burst, 

The boldest sinner and the worst. 

0 let thy right-instructing speech 
Console my heart and wisely teach.” 

Truth (Hit at last: Vali’s admission now 
involves sincere repentance: it saves him. 

Vali then makes a request to Rama to take 
his son Angada under his protection. This 
Rama graciousl^^ grants. \^ali next congratulates 
Siigriva, gives him his golden pendant and 
tells Aiigada to follow Sugriva’s advice and 
expires. Sugriva is enthroned as king of the 
Vaiiars and Angada is made the Viivaraj to the 
great joy of Tara and the Vanar hosts who all 
applaud Rama with one voice. 

Thus closes this Kpisode which is as inter¬ 
esting as instructive. Rama aims at virtue, not 
mere fame: questionable ;nethods however 
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tempting never recommend themselves to him. 
His Dharma as Kshatria to protect, to guard, 
to punish, is ever in his view; he never loses 
sight of it. As soon as he enters the Forest 
of Dandaka, the sages inhabiting it meet him 
and seek his help as against Rakshasas infesting 
that region, pointing out the mangled corpses of 
Saints put to death by these ruthless creatures. 
He promises them protection and every creature 
of the demoniac race as he comes in offensive 
contact with Rama falls by his haild. His whole 
life is an example of noble self-sacrifice. In the 
course of his search for Sitha, his queen, carried 
away by Ravana the over-lord of Rakshasas, 
Rama comes to tnow of Sugriva and his revers¬ 
es. Here is for him a case to set right. Here is 
incentive to Chivalry proper. Here is a call to 
duty to him as a Kshatria to punish the sinner. 
How far this helps him to secure Sitha is a 
matter which is only subordinate to the main 
principle of the duty it involves, viz., to shield 
the sufferer and chastise the aggressor. As a 
true representative of Blood-Royal, his strength 
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is to be the means of protection to the weak and 
terror to the oppressor. Rama’s is an example 
of true Dharma, not conventional, not compro¬ 
mising. It is not what holds good under certain 
conditions only, but what is true at all times. 
It concerns not some only but all Creation. He 
manfully takes up the cause of the penitent for¬ 
lorn and chastises the wrong-doer. 

Under conditions the most delicate and diffi¬ 
cult, Rama acts with perfect self-control and 
walks on the'path of rectitude without aberrating 
one way or the other. 

‘^His steps in virtue’s path are bent, 

Obedient, pure and eloquent. 

In each emprise he wins success, 

And dying foes his power confess.” 

There is nothing in Rama’s doings that 
furnishes pabulum for adverse criticism. His 
mighty foe Ravaiia himself sees nothing to find 
fault with in the character of Rama, in regard 
to this very incident of \"ali, liis own friend, or 
in any other respect. The purest and noblest 
Kshatria, Rama unites to his Martial tendencies 
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and Militar3^ genius, the sympathetic training 
he received from the best of Sages, Vasishta and 
Viswamithra. In him meet in harmoiiions pro¬ 
portion the qualities of the Brahmin and the 
Ksliatria, a wholesome coinbiiiatioii of the Satwik 
and the Rajasik elements. Born in purple yet 
simple and unostentatious in his life and habits, 
mighty beyond compare 3^'et full of sympath}- 
and compassion, the true friend of Creation yet 
the terror of evil, Rama is unparalleled as a 
hero: he is never rash and precipitate but ever 
wise and considerate. This his words and deeds 
themselves prove: his plans are thought out and 
worked with a high sense of duty and moralitj^: 
his ways and means are above suspicion. His 
will proceeds on normal lines and follows the 
path of Rectitude; his word is but an index 
of it; and his work is the right resultant 

of these: his heart is tender and responsive 
to woe: he delights in Creations’ weal: at the 
same time he regards liis duty’s claims as imper¬ 
ative. His is the mission to np-root evil and 
restore order, to substitute the rule of Law for 



the reign of T^^raniiy. This he does at a self- 
sacrifice which is exemplary. His love is love 
not to this class or that alone, nor to relatives 
and friends only but equally to the whole Crea¬ 
tion. The Dharnia he restores endures fur ages: 
his fame is endless: it pervades the worlds. 

Says sage Vasishtha: — 

Aj fro cXSbjJS K" I 

' 

*‘The land which Rama reigns not o’er, 

Shall bear the kingdom’s name no more. 

The woods which Rama wanders through, 

Shall be our home and kingdom too.” 

And the voice of mothers and sisters echoes 
and says:— 

qnPT^ ^ * 

II 

5rTSfqf%5^ ^ TT^isfW^^pr i 
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:S5b’ ?5 'T°Scro ^'cS5bo 7T®j^C5 ^Trc'^^.s 

[Bk. II. Canto 48. Slokas 9—15] 

‘‘Made holy for all time we deem 
Bach pool and fountain, lake and stream. 

If great Kakutstha’s son shall choose 
Their water for his bath to use. 

Bach forest, dark with lovely trees, 

Shall yearn Kakutstha’s son to please; 
Each mountain peak and woody liilU 
Bach mighty flood and mazy rill, 

Bach rocky height, each shady grove 
Where the blest feet of Rama rove, 

Shall gladlj^ welcome with the best 
Of all they have their honoured guest. 

The trees that clustering blossoms bear 
And bright-hued buds to gem their bail. 
The heart of Rama shall delight. 

And cheer him on the breezy height. 

For him the upland slopes will show 
The fairest roots and fruit that grow, 
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And all their wealth before him fling 
Ere the due hour of ripening. 

For him each earth-upholding hill 
Its crystal water shall distil, 

And all its floods shall be displayed 
In many a thousand-hued cascade. , 

Where Rama stands is naught to fear, 

No danger comes if he be near; 

For all who live on him depend, 

The world’s support, and lord, and friend.” 

Rama’s name is itself a charm, sure pro¬ 
tection against Evil and the harbinger of Bliss. 
His life, dispassionately studied and pondered 
over, is full of lessons ennobling and elevating 
to mankind: it is a practical example of Virtue’s 
triumph and a justification of the ways of God to 
mail. It well illustrates the immortal accents of 
Sitha recorded in the Raraayana as follows:— 

;C)5(;o 
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^‘The noblest gam from virtue springs, 
And virtue joy unending brings. 

All earthly blessings virtue sends; 

On virtue all the world depends.” 

Bk. III. Canto 9. Sloka 30. 





